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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. in our hearts, do comment upon them, which did| bleeding upon the cross on Golgotha, it will not 
. at first indite them. There be many that under-/save us from our sins, unless Christ b His spirit 
dwell in us. It will not avail us to believe that 
the original languages in which the text was writ-| He was born of a virgin, unless the power of the 
Subscriptions and Payments received by ten, that never understood the language of the| Most High overshadow our hearts, and beget Him 
Spirit. there likewise. It will not profit us to believe 
JOHN RICHARDSON, ‘There is a flesh and a spirit, a body and a|that He died upon the nice . us, Sanat we be 
soul, in all the writings of the scriptures. It is|baptised into His death by the mortification of 
pasienrarnatanraranapee etapa: dieatheas cai but the flesh and body of Divine fraths that is ii tn lusts ; unless the old man of sin be cruci- 
PHILADELPHIA. printed upon paper; which many moths of books/fied in our hearts. Christ, indeed, hath made an 
and libraries do only feed upon; many walking|expiation for our sins upon the cross, and the 
skeletons of knowledge, that bury and entomb/|blood of Christ is the only sovereign belsam to 
truths in the living sepulchres of their souls, do|free us from the guilt of them: but yet, besides 
= only converse with; such as never did anything|the sprinkling of the blood of Christ upon us, we 
For “The Friend.” else but pick at the mere bark and rind of truths, | must be made partakers also of His spirit. Christ 
The True Knowledge of Christ. and crack the shells of them. But there is a soul|came into the world, as well to redeew us from 
' (Continued from page 138.) and spirit of Divine truths that could never yet|the power and bondage of our sins, as to free us 
“¢Oar Saviour Christ came (as John the Bap-|be congealed into ink, that could never be blotted|from the guilt of them. ‘You know (saith St. 
tist tells us) with a fan in His hand, that Hejupon paper, which, by a secret traduction and|John) that he was manifested to take away our 
might thoroughly purge His floor, and gather His| convenience, passeth from one soul unto another, |sins: whosoever therefore abideth in Him sinneth 
wheat into His garner ; but the chaff He will burn| being able to dwell and lodge nowhere but in a|not ; whosoever sinneth hath not seen nor known 
up with unquenchable fire.’ ‘He came (as the |spiritual being in a living thing, because itself is} Him.’ Lo, the end of Christ’s coming into the 
ve. Malachi speaks) like a refiner’s fire, and | nothing but life and spirit. Neither can it, where| world: Lo a design worthy of God manifested in 
ike faller’s soap, to sit as a refiner and purifier of |indeed it is, express itself sufficiently in words|the flesh. 
silver, and to purify all the sons of Levi, and purge|and sounds, but it will best declare and speak| ‘Christ did not take aJl those pains, to lay 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto|itself in actions; as the old manner of writing|aside His robes of glory, and come down hither 
the Lord an offering in righteousness.’ among the Egyptians was, not by words, but|into the world, to enter into a virgin’s womb, to 
“Christ came not only tu write holiness to the|things. The life of Divine truths is better ex-|be born in our human shape, and be laid a poor 
Lord upon Aaron’s forehead, and to put His urim| pressed in actions than in words, because actions|crying infant in a manger, and, having no form 
and thummim upon His breast-plate ; but, ‘This|are more living things than words: words are|nor comeliness at all upon Him, to take upon Him 
is the covenant, saith the Lord, that [ will make|nothing but the dead resemblances and pictures |the form of a servant, to undergo a reproachful 
with them in those days; I will put my law iuto|of those truths which live and breathe in actions :|and ignominious life, and at last to be abandoned 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts, |and ‘ the kingdom of God (as the apostle speaketh) |to a shameful death, a death upon the cross; I 
and then I will be their God, and they shall be|consisteth not in words, but in life and power.’ |say, He did not do all this merely to bring in a 
my people: they shall be all kings and priests| And let not us christians affect only to talk and |notion into the world, without producing any real 
unto me.’ ‘God sent his own son (saith St. Paul) dispute of Christ, and so measure our knowledge|and substantial effect at all, without the chang- 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and bya savrifice|of Him by our words ; but let us show our know-|ing, mending, and reforming of the world : so that 
for sin condemned sin in the flesh; that the|ledge concocted into our lives and actions; and|mea should still be as wicked as they were before, 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us,|then let us really manifest that we are Christ’s|and as much under the power of the prince of 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.’|sheep indeed ; that we are His disciples, by that|darkness; only they should not be thought so; 
“The first Adam, as the scripture tells us,| fleece of holiness which we wear, and by the fruits|they should still remain as full of all the filthy 
brought in a real defilement, which, like a noisome|that we daily yield in our lives and conversations: |sores of sin and corruption as before ; only they 
leprosy, hath overspread all mankind; and there-|‘for herein (saith Christ) is my Father glorified,|should be accounted whole. Shall God come 
fore the second Adam must not only fill the world) that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my dis-| down from heaven and pitch a tabernacle amongst 
with a conceit of holiness, and mere imaginary | ciples.’ men? shall He undertake such a huge design, 
righteousness, but he must really convey such an| “‘ Let us not, I beseech you, judge of our know-|and make so great a noise of doing something, 
immortal seed of grace into the hearts of true be-|ing Christ by our ungrounded persuasions that| which, when it is all summed up, shall not at last 
lievers as may prevail still more and more in| Christ from all eternity hath loved us, and given|amount toa reality? Surely Christ did not un- 
them, till it have at last quite wrought out that| Himself particularly for us, without the conformity |dergo all this to so little purpose; He would not 
poison of the serpent.” of our lives to Christ’s commandments, without|take all this pains for us, that He might be able 
: 7 ” 7 ° * the real partaking of the image of Christ in our|at last to put into our hands nothing but a blank. 
“ Now, therefore, I beseech you, let us consider/hearts. The great mystery of the Gospel doth|No, surely: The end of the Gospel is life and per- 
whether or no we know Christ indeed: not by|not lie only in Christ without us, (though we| fection, ’tis a Divine nature, ’tis a god-like frame 
our acquaintance with systems and models of|must know also what He hath done for us) but|and disposition of spirit ; ’tis to make us partakers 
divinity; not by our skill in books and papers ;|the very pith and kernel of it consists in Christ|of the image of God in righteousness and true 
but by our keeping of Christ’s commandments. | inwardly formed in our hearts. holiness, without which salvation itself were but 
All the books and writings which we converse| ‘Nothing is truly ours but what lives in our|a notion. , : 
With, they can but represent spiritual objects to|spirits. The Gospel, though it be a sovereign} ‘Christ came indeed into the world to make 
our understandings; which yet we can never see|and medicinal thing in itself, yet the mere know-|an expiation and atonement for our sins; but the’ 
in their own true figure, colour, and proportion, |ing and believing of the history of it will do us|end of this was, that, we might eschew sin, that 
until we have a divine light within, to irradiate| no good; we can receive no virtue from it till it}we might forsake all ungodliness, and worldly 
tnd shine upon them. Though there be never be inwardly digested aud concocted into our souls; |lusts. The Gospel declares pardon of sin to those 
stch excellent truths concerning Christ and His|till i be made ours, and become a living thing in|that are heavy laden with it, and willing to be 
‘spel set down in words and letters; yet they|our hearts. disburthened, to this end, that it might quicken 
Will be but anknown characters to us, until we’ ‘All that Christ did for us in the flesh, when|and enliven us to new obedience. Whereas other- 
ve a living spirit within us that can decypher|He was here upon earth, from His lying in a|wise the guilt of sin might have detained us in 
; until the same spirit, by secret whispers|manger, when He was born in Bethlehem, to His| horror and despair, and so have kept us still more 
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strongly under the power of it, in gad and dismal|weak solution of nitric acid. The lightness of|the light is produced causes the appearance of 
apprehensions of God’s wrath provoked against/the metal was most remarkable, it being only of|bands across the spectrum, varying in position 


us, and inevitably falling on us. But Christ hath 
now appeared like a day-star with most cheerful 
beams ; nay, He is the sun of righteousness Him- 
self, which hath risen upon the world with His 
healing wings, with His exhilarating light, that 
Ho might chase away all those black despairing 
thoughts from us. But Christ did not rise that 


we should play and sport and wanton with His 

light; but that we should do the works of the day 

in it; that we should walk not in our night-clothes 

of sinful deformity, but clad all over with the 

comely garments of light.” 
* * * 


* * * 


“That I may, therefore, come yet nearer to 
ourselves ; ‘ This is the message that I have now 
to declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all. If we say that we have fel- 
lowship with Him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.’ Christ and the gospel are 
light, and there is no darkness at all in them : 
you say that you know Christ and His gospel, and 

et keep not Christ’s commandments, but dearly 

ug your private darling corruptions, you are liars, 
and the truth is not in you; you have no acquaint- 
ance with the God of light, nor the gospel of light. 
If any of you say that you know Christ, and have 
an interest in Him, and yet (as I fear too many 
do) still nourish ambition, pride, vain glory within 
your breasts, harbour malice, revengefulness, and 
eruel hatred to your neighbours iu your hearts, 
eagerly scramble after this worldly pelf,and make 
the strength of your parts and endeavours serve 
that blind mammon, the god of this world ; if you 
wallow and tumble in the filthy puddle of fleshly 

Jeasures, or if you aim only at yourselves in your 
an and make yourself the compass by which 
you sail, and the star by which you steer your 
course, looking at nothing higher and more noble 
than yourselves : deceive not yourselves, you have 
neither seen Christ nor known Him: youare deeply 
incorporated (if I may so speak) with the spirit 
of this world, and have no true sympathy with 
God and Christ, no fellowship at all with them.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Lecture by Robert Hunt, PRS, at Breage 
(Concluded from page 142 ) 

Professor Hunt called attention to the bright, 
metallic, lead-like lustre of these metals as they 
were cut ; the exposed surfaces, however, quickly 
becoming tarnished, from the absorption of oxygen 
from the air, which rendered it necessary to keep 
them in naphtha, a substance containing no oxy- 
gen. For many years after their discuvery these 
metals were looked upon merely as great curiosi- 
ties, till at last, a year or two ago, it occurred to 
a gentleman in France that their remarkable 
affinity for oxygen might be made available for 
abstracting that element from its combination 
with other metals. One of the results of that 
gentleman’s investigations was the beautiful metal 
aluminium, of which he held an ingot in his hand, 
and which he would pass round the room. This 
metal was the base of the earth alumina, so abun- 
dantly contained in the Cornish clays raised in 
their own parish, for the manufacture of porcelain ; 
indeed, the first clays applied to this purpose were 
taken from Tregoning or Godolphin Hills. Alu- 
mina consisted of oxygen combined with alumin- 

.ium. The metal, as they might see, was of a 
beautiful silver-white colour, not so readily tar- 
nished as silyer, which, in the presence of sul- 
phur, turns black; in a saline atmospbere, like 
that of Cornwall, it loses a little of brilliancy from 
the formation of a chloride, which, however, was 
at once removed by a momentary immersion in a 


about the weight of glass. Its applications in the 
arts were already very numerous. Among other 
properties, it was remarkably sonorous. (Here 
the lecturer, taking up an ingot by a cord, struck 
it, when it emitted a beautiful clear sound.) Cop- 
per, alloyed with about 10 per cent. of this metal, 
produced what is called “aluminium bronze,” 
which approaches, in colour and freedom from 
liability to tarnish, nearer to gold than anything 
previously known. When polished, this alloy has 
a peculiar saponaceous feel, and it is found that 
when used for bearings in machinery, no oil or 
other lubricant is required. A kindred metal is 
silicon, or silicium, of which quartz, so abundant 
in Cornwall, is the oxide, and of which a small 
portion was on the table. Another allied metal 
was magnesium, of which magnesia was the oxide; 
this metal possessed considerable ductility, and 
might be drawn into wire of great tenuity. Its 


if| present most important application was for yield- 


ing a brilliant light, so rich in actinic rays, that 
photographic pictures may be taken by it, in the 
absence of sunlight. (The lecturer here held a 
piece of wire in the flame of a candle; the wire 
soon kindled, and burnt with a dazzling white 
light.) The audience would observe that the 
wire, after being burnt, was converted into a white 
substance, depending from the flame; this was 
pure.magnesia. Another metal of this class was 
lithium, of which lithia, a comparatively rare 
earth, was the oxide; it was remarkable as being 
the lightest known substance assuming the me- 
tallic form: some lithium wire contained in the 
tube he held in his hand would be observed to 
float towards the surface of the naphtha in which 
it was kept. A peculiar interest was attached to 
this substance at this time, in consequence of the 
discovery of its existence in considerable quantity 
in the water of the well-known hot spring in Clif- 
ford Amalgamated Mines, which had been recent- 
ly referred to by Sir Charles Lyell, in his address 
at the late meeting of the British Association. 
One twenty-fifth of the solid matters held in solu- 
tion in the water of this spring consisted of lithia, 
jand it formed the most abundant source of supply 
at present known. Being in demand as a medi- 
cinal agent, it was hoped that lithia might be ob- 
tained profitably from this source, and he had 
been requested to examine the subject. He might 
say that he feared the expense of drawing the 
water from so great a depth, and preserving it 
free from contamination, would prevent its being 
used to any commercial advantage. Twenty years 
ago, while secretary of the Royal Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, he had analysed the water of this 
spring, but, as the test through which the pre- 
sence of this substance was. detected was not 
then known, it was not discovered. He would 
say a word about the means employed for this pur- 
pose, which was termed spectral analysis. When 
a beam of sunlight was allowed to fall upon a glass 
prism, it was deflected or thrown out of its course, 

nd if received on a white surface, would form a 
flame-like image, banded with brilliant hues, 
known as the prismatic colours. Several years 
ago it was noticed by Dr. Wollaston that this 
image was not perfect, but was crossed by two or 
three black lines. Recently, Fraunhofer, a Ger- 
man philosopher, observed that when this image 
was magnified by being passed through a lens, 
the lines were much more numerous; and, still 
more recently, some eminent British philosophers, 
in makieg a chart of these lines, discovered above 
a thousand. When a spectrum is obtained from 
an artificial light, it is found that the introduction 
of an elementary body into the flame from which 


and colour according to the substance so intro- 
duced, and so affording characteristic evidence of 
its presence. For instance, if the substance con- © 
tain sodium, bright yellow bands are produced— 
lithia, crimson, &c. Now, in introducing some 
of the solid matters obtained from the evaporation 
of the water from the hot spring of the United 
Mines, the characteristic crimson hues of lithia 
appeared, and led to the detection of its presence 
in the large proportion referred to. So delicate 
is this test, that a German chemist, guided by its 
indications, evaporated several thousand gallons 
of the waters of a mineral spring, to obtain a few 
grains of a new element, which, on account of the 
colour of its comhinations, he called ‘‘ rubidium.” 
It has since been discovered in the beet-root, and 
to its presence the brilliant colours of the root are 
supposed to be due, and also in the ashes of our 
own blood. Other curious and interesting sub- 
stances the lecturer named as having been dis- 
covered in the same way. At St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, great part of the sulphur, from which 
sulphuric acid is prepared, is obtained from the 
iron pyrites or mundics of Wicklow. After the 
extraction of the sulphur they are sold to an- 
other party, by whom the residue is calcined in a 
reverberatory furnace with common salt; the cop- 
per present being converted into a chloride is then 
dissolved out and precipitated in the ordinary way 
by scrap iron. It was suggested by a chemist 
that the residue should be treated with a boiling 
solution of common salt (chloride of sodium) to 
dissolve any silver that might be present; this 
was done, and a paying quantity of silver re- 
covered by precipitation with scrap zinc ; on send- 
ing this silver to London, the price offered for it 
was 10s. 6d. per oz. The price of standard silver 
is about 5s. 9d. per oz.: the excess was on account 
of gold with which it was found to be alloyed. 
Thus by a little scientific knowledge these valu- 
able metals were recovered from what would other- 
wise be rejected.as waste. In every branch of 
our manufacturing and mining operations, the 
lecturer assured his audience there existed abun- 
dant opportunities for the profitable exercise of 
careful searching investigation, and he knew of 
no field giving more promise of success than was 
presented to the miners of Cornwall. Not long 
since a young man thought of examining the 
mundic refuse of which he had been speaking, 
and. with that view obtained a spectroscope, (not 
a very formidable affair ;) struck by some of the 
appearances he instituted some experiments which 
resulted in the discovery of the metal “ thallium,” 
specimens of which he had on the table, and 
which he would pass round the room. The metal 
was heavier than lead, tarnished rapidly on ex- 
posure to the air, crystals of carbonate having 
formed on one of the specimens, and although it 
was not at present applied to any useful purpose, 
still, he had no doubt a time would come when 
it would be required. To show the sonorousness 
of aluminium, R. Hunt suspended the ingot of 
thallium by a string; on striking it the sound 
emitted was just what would come from a piece 
of rotten wood, presenting such a contrast to the 
clear ringing sound of the former as to mise & 
hearty laugh throughout the room: The lecturer 
continued :—He said just now that elementary 
bodies introduced into the flame from which 
spectrum was produced, exhibited each its char- 
acteristic coloured bands or lines ; now if between 
the flame and the prism a portion of the same 
substance be diffused in vapour—the least trace 
would be sufficient—the coloured bands imme- 
diately become black. For instance, if a spectrum 
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, THE FRIEND. 14 
be formed from a flame in which sodium is in-/his place to speak to them; and it was his place, 
troduced, the yellow bands characteristic of that |if he could have “entered into feeling with them.” 
substance will appear; but if a vessel containing |He expressed his belief, if they would only rise 
spirits of wing with a little-common salt in solu-jearlier and make the effort, they could get there 


For “ The Friend.” 
Husings and Memories. 
HUMILITY. 





tion be heated so as to cause the vapour to be dif- 
fused between the flame and the prism, the yel- 
low bands will at once become black. ‘The sun, 
as all knew, was a vast body, the surface of which 
was in a state of intense incandescence: without 
doubt the luminous portion was surrounded by a 
vaporous envelope resulting from this intense ac- 
tion, and composed of the same substances as 
those from which the light was produced ; so that 
the solar ray viewed through a prism was pre- 
cisely in the condition he had been illustrating 
with the soda, and on comparing the lines on the 
solar spectrum with those artificially produced with 
sodium, iron, lithium, manganese and others, the 
coincidence in number and position was such as 
to leave no doubt that both were due to the same 
cause, and that the result of what seemingly was 
merely a discovery calculated to interest the curi- 
ous inquirer had been the means not only of 
placing in our hands an instrument of incalculable 
practical importance, but had actually enabled us 
to analyse the substance of’ a body 95,000,000 
miles distant, and to ascertain that the great cen- 
tre of our planetary system was composed of the 
same elements as our own beautiful world. 

Captain Oates rose to thank R. Hunt for the 
kind manner in which he had come to visit them, 
and though the thanks of the meeting would be 
a feeble expression of their obligation to that 
gentleman for.what they had heard, he was sure 
it would be heartfelt and unanimous. For his 
own part he felt that, after all, the true practical 
men were those who opened up new paths of in- 
dustry, and though the miner could discover and 
dig out the ore from the ground, it was for the 
patient experimenter to discover the means by 
which their exertions became profitable. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

I feel like assuring the Editors of “The Friend’’ 
of the kindly welcome it receives, coming in so 
pleasantly on Seventh-days, generally during the 
hours of leisure following a busy morning—how 
contentedly one feels they can sit down to read 
what is interesting and instructive. ‘ Musings 
and Memories’ often contain sentiments caleu- 
lated to make good impressions, and I thought 
“ Karly Friends and What they Were’’ particu- 
larly worthy of notice. There was excellent ad- 
vice, weeks ago, in regard to attending week-day 
and other meetings, which I trust received due 
thought. And I felt a word, not to those who do 
not attend, but to those who do, and have no cares 
to make the way difficult, Are you conscious of 
your privilege, and do you remember, ‘“‘ Where 
much is given much will be required?” and do 
you fully sympathize with such as allow the cares 
of the world to prevent their attending to this 
duty? Iam reminded of an incident that came 
under my notice, which impressed me with the 
great importance there is that those who give 
caution and advice, should “enter into feeling” 
with the erring. A family in moderate circum- 
stances, who were obliged to make great effort to 
provide comforts for the little ones, living several 
miles from meeting, keeping no “help” during 
the winter, often found it almost impossible to 
get their necessary duties accomplished and at- 
tend meetiug at the hour appointed : many times 
after great exertion, to their sorrow they would 
find the meeting settled on their arrival. Near 
the meeting-house lived a Friend with no care 
bat breakfast and walk to meeting ; it was a trial 


tohim Friends should come late, and he felt it|ness, revolt and backsliding have ensued. 


How often do we meet with professedly religious 
characters who can talk very beautifully on the 
necessity of meekness of temper and humility of 
mind, as never failing marks and characteristics 
of the christian, and who yet are evidently far 
from maintaining in their daily intercourse among 
men, the gentleness of Christ, and the humility 
which recognizes no good in themselves. Hu- 
mility is hard to attain, and it is harder to retain. 
Especially is it difficult to one who has been much 
favoured in religious labours, and has thereby 
won the confidence of the wise, and has obtained 
popularity as an eloquent speaker among the 
hearers generally. I met with an anecdote the 
other day, which seems to me to be fraught with 


in proper time. Ah! could he have known what 
a crushing sorrow his words had upon that deli- 
cate mother, who had often, she well knew, gone 
far beyond her strength to avoid what was as great 
a trial to her‘as the concerned Friend; how they 
felt for a little while like giving out ; but no doubt 
remembering the sweet peace that often followed 
the effort, they struggled on, and still struggle. 
May they not be “ weary in well doing,” for the 
promise is, “ Ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 

I remember ar anecdote related by a dear old 
friend. When he was a boy, after a meeting dur- 
ing which he was conscious of having been very 
sleepy, but of making a great effort to keep awake, 
a friend said to him, ‘‘ I am ashamed of thee for 
sleeping so in meeting.”’ Another friend came to 
him as he was feeling very indignant with the re- 
buke, and said, “Well, my boy, thee was very 
sleepy, but bravely strove against it, don’t give 
up trying and thee will overcome it.” Oh what 
a change these words produced—he went home 
feeling he would try. : 

Dear Friends, overseers of the flock, do you 
feel what a great responsibility rests upon you; 
are you watching over the young people faithfully 
for their good? A kindly word of caution and 
advice, with an assurance of sympathy, has often 
been greatly blessed. 























































itself felt. A young minister had been engaged 
in certain services in which he had been most re- 
markably favoured, so much so that some of his 
religious friends felt a fear lest being lifted up 
thereby he should fall into the snare of the wicked 
one. They therefore took an opportunity to press 
upon him the necessity of cherishing a spirit of 
humility. In reply he said, “He constantly 
prayed to be kept humble.” One of his friends, 
a minister of greater age and experience, wishing 
to deepen the hint which others had given the 
young man, and perhaps fearing his prayer did 
not go deep enough, told him of a circumstance 
he had recently been a witness to. He had at- 
tended a meeting which had been held by some 
poor pious persons, and one Joba, a thresher by 
occupation, appeared in.it in prayer. At the close 
of the meeting the old minister said he heard 
“ Mary,” a washerwoman, say to the thresher, 
“ John, you made a sad mistake in your prayer to- 
night.” “Did 1?” he replied, “in what way?” 
‘Why, you prayed that the Lord would keep you 
humble. Now I thonght it would have been better 
if you had prayed that God would make you so.” 
The hint intended by the old minister, was pro- 
perly received by the young one, who acknow- 
ledged long afterwards that it had been of singular 
service to him, placed as he was in the dangerous 
position of being a popular preacher. 

In the memoirs of the late Nathan Bangs, is an 
instructive anecdote exemplifying the danger of 
departing in the least from true humility. The 
first time he appeared in the ministry, he was 
much favoured. The second time occurred when 
he was accompanying an aged and eminent minis- 
ter. His elder brother had spoken, and when 








Anecdote of the Bishop of London.—It is re- 
lated of the Bishop of London, that being in want 
of some article connected with house furniture, 
he sent to the house of a Friend in the city for 
patterns of the articles he wanted. When the 
|bishop’s message reached the Friend’s shop, the 
Friend was absent, but a young and consigtent 
Friend in his employ went to the place with the 
desired patterns. After having shown them to 
the bishop, he was desired to leave them until 
‘next morning, when, after the approval of a 
|pattern, a message should be forwarded to the 
‘house for a party to return and take the order 
When the young man reached the warehouse, he 
|found his employer there, who queried of him 
|“ where he had been,” and on being informed, 
remarked very sharply, that he supposed he should 
lose the order from the young man’s stiffness, and 
requested to be informed when the bishop’s mes- 
senger arrived. The following morning the bishop 
sent down according to promise, and the Friend 
having been acquainted, away he started. On 
being introduced to the bishop the Friend made : 
a pooivenel bow, and ere. the bishop in a| Nathan Bangs rose to speak, he shook ti te 
manner quite inconsistent with his profession. limb, and could hardly give ee id eel- 

The bishop perceiving this, asked him, “if he|imgs. Notwithstanding thig, what he wey 50s 
was the person who called upon him yesterday ?”|peared to have a great effect upon the audience, 
\to which the Friend replied “No, he had left the and much tenderness and brokenness was wanes 

oung man at home, as he preferred calling per-|fested. In describing it in after life, - = 
gonally.” The bishop told him that he should| Satan took advantage of his inexperience, oan 
| prefer seeing the person who had previously called|gested that he had excelled his cess Teen 
‘upon him; and added, to the following effect : companied him, and who might in ee ° 
“Let me give you a few words of advice, never| his father in the Faith. The bait wasp nen 
to be ashamed of consistently carrying out your|the natural part, and although he on ae 
profession ; for however much others may differ|it out to him, and exclaimed internally, oat shoe 
from you in religious opinion, they always admire | behind me, Satari! it is not I that oom oe 
the conduct of those who consistently carry out but the grace of God that dwelleth in me ay 
the views they hold.” the poison of self-exaltation, in some degree 

The Friend who transcribed the foregoing in- found entrance. The feeling and uae PL 
cident, Fifth month 19th, 1850, had the account —_ Se. a a penn cere — 

: ptt Saree: ; mini he . 
ah ae a. out doubt ecnen one of that increasing host who, 
depending upon natural ability, a theory of re- 
ligion, and a pleasant and easy, or it may be, even 
an eloquent utterance, continue to burden the 


| 


} 








Such ever was the consequence of unfaithful- 
ness to the discoveries of the pure light; weak- 


instruction, and to havea point calculated to make . 
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spiritually minded members of the church, by 
words, without the life, power and unction which 
accompany right ministry, however simple and 
unlearned the minister may be. When next N. 
Bangs attempted to open his mouth in the minis- 
try, he could only stammer out a few words, and 
unable to get along, he sat down in confusion, 
deeply mortified. The ability to express himself 
fluently seemed taken from him, as well as the 
baptizing effect which had accompanied his pre- 
vious broken utterance. He had other somewhat 
similar seasons of self-humiliating and mortify- 
ing labours ; and in looking back in old age, he 
felt and acknowledged these as the greatest bless- 
ings which his Heavenly Care-taker had in mercy 
meted out to him. 

Whatever our station in society, or in the 
church may be, we are always in danger frum the 
soaring, cross-shunning influence of self. If we 
have done that which was right in the circum- 
stances under which we were placed, no merit 
belongs to us. If it was performed under the 

romptings, and in the strength afforded by the 
Pords Holy Spirit, the praise belongs solely to 
Him. If we did it from habit—to gain the ap- 
plause of men, or to keep up our character for 
consistency, no credit is due to us. Custom, 
vanity, love of fame, pride, from whichever of 
these the action arose, although it might confer a 
benefit on others, yet as its origin was pot 
heavenly, it cannot be counted among good deeds. 
It may be we have been employed in relieving 
the indigent, it may be in instructing the ignorant, 
it may be in holding forth good doctrine to the 
wicked and impenitent, yet for ourselves the 
labour has been worse than nothing. Yes, the 
experience of every day confirms us in this truth, 
Humility is a difficult attainment. We would 


not be willing to acknowledge that we were not | Nile and the Red Sea. 
truly humble; we can and do say that we are poor 
and blind and naked, yet we really think the 
Lord has given us some of his riches, has decked 
us with some of his jewels,—has granted us some 
spiritual sight, and has not forgotten to furnish 
us, for clothing, a little of that fine linen which 


is the righteousness of saints. Is not our self- 
sufficiency—our want of true humility, proven by 
our sensitiveness, when we are blamed by others 
for what they deem some improper action, or un- 

arded word. Are we not far readier warmly to 
justify ourselves, than meekly to hear what others 
think, and then, in the depth of true humility, to 
seek to the Lord for instruction, being as ready 
to receive it, if it comes condemning, as if it 
brings our acquittal. 

Humility is the christian’s best condition in| 
living and in dying. When the eminent Du 
Plessis was near the close of his earthly career, 
one who was with him at that solemn time, spoke 
to him of the great service he had done the church 
by his writings. Feeling the inconsistency of 
such consolation offered the dying believer in 
Christ Jesus, and unwilling to have it thought 
that at that awful moment he was trusting to 
aught of his own righteousness, or on any works 
which through the grace of God he had done,—| 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Alas! what was there of nine in 
that work? Say not it was I, but God by me.” 
Then raising his hands and looking upward, as if| 
anxious to forget the untimely suggestion, he ex- 
claimed, “Mercy, mercy, mercy!” He then 
declared that it was the mercy of God to which 
only he had recourse. His faith and ho 


nothing but mercy, free mercy!’ One standing 
by expressing his thanks that God had given his 
servant such peace and comfort, he said, “ I feel, 
I feel what I speak.” As to the truths of chris-| 
tianity he declared, ‘‘ He was entirely persuaded 
thereof, by the demonstration of God’s Holy Spirit, | 
which was more powerful, more clear, and more 
certain than all the demonstrations of Euclid.” 
\So in humility of soul, feeling the nothingness of | 
self, yet in holy dependence on the grace of God | 
in Christ Jesus, which had wrought mightily in 
him in the work of regeneration, he departed in| 
great peace, his spirit longing to be set free and 
to be with his blessed Saviour. 

How deep was the humility of Augustine, who 
when near his close, feeling that the Lord alone/ 
‘could preserve him, cried out, ‘ Lord, perfect 
that which thou hast begun, that I suffer not ship- 
wreck in the haven.” A worthy favoured minis- 
iter being near his close, was told of his eminent 
igifts and faithful services in the ministry, to 
\which he replied, ‘1 dare not think of any such 
\thing for comfort ; only Jesus Christ, and what 
he hath done and endured, is the ground of my 
comfort.” When one told Knox on his death- 


| 


‘“‘ Brother, I am going to receive mercy.” When 
Rutherford, whose dying hours were wonderfully 
\favoured with comfort and enjoyment, heard one 
speak of his former painfulness and faithfulness 
iin the work of God, he said, ‘1 disclaim all that ; 
the port I would be in at, is redemption, and for- 
giveness of sins through His blood.” 





Canals.—The first canal on record was one 
constructed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the 
purpose of opening a communicatiun between the! 
The great canal of China, 
extending a distance of 825 miles, was commenced | 
in the ninth century. Canals were introduced | 
into England by the Romans, who formed one from | 
the river Nyne; a little below Peterborough, to 
the river Witham, three miles south of Lincoln ; 
and in 1134, during the reign of Henry I., a ca- 
nal was made to effect a junction between the 
Trent andthe Witham. The first canal regularly 
constructed with locks and sluices, was made in 
1563, near the city of Exeter. The aggregate 
length of wavigable canals in England exceeds 


For “The Friend.” . 
Petroleum in California 

The deposit of petroleum in California appears 
to be commensurate in extent and richness with 
those of the varicus metallic and mineral forma- 
tions which have been so remarkably developed 
in that State. Throughout a district of nearly 
400 miles in length and several miles in width, 
this substance has been found in many places, 
and in great abundance. This oil-region extends 
along the coast, and reaches from the northerp 
line of Monterey county to the town of San Diego. 
Unlike the territory west of the Alleghanies, 


; where this valuable article is now so largely pro- 


duced, the California region shows abundant evi- 
dences of the presence of this liquid bitumen 
upon the surface of the ground, and large areas 
are covered in some places with the overflow of 
natural springs of petroleum, as in the case of the 
celebrated pitch lake of Trinidad. Streams of 
this liquid have also been noticed to flow up from 


‘beneath the waters of the ocean; and opposite to 


the northern end of the island of Santa Cruz, a 


ispring of petroleum boils up in mid-channel, 


yielding such quantities of oil that it has been 


‘bed, that he was going to réceive the reward of |collected by passing vesself as it floated upon the 
all his labours, he replied with this gentle rebuke, |surface of the water. The condition of the petro- 


leum in this district varies much in regard to itg 
fluidity and composition, since when exposed in 
its outflow to the burning heat of the sun in the 
warm season, a great part of its more volatile in- 
gredients is lost by evaporation, and or the 
more solid asphaltum remains. In many locali- 
ties a thick layer of asphaltum surrounds the little 
pools of petroleum, and in others it is seen ag 
large rocks, which in the course of time have be- 
come overgrown with moss. Some of the springs 
produce a thick and others a thin flowing oil, and 
in some neighbourhoods, from the petroleum 
having become mixed with sand or clay, it pos- 
sesses the tenacity of putty or dough. In the 
vicinity of Santa Barbara, immense masses of 
asphaltum are to be seen in the face of some high 
cliffs overlooking the ocean, and pieces of this 
substance have occasionally been met with float. 
ing on the sea, which, by its peculiar odor, re- 
sembling that of a smothered fire, have sometimes 
produced alarm among the ships crews voyaging 
along the coast. These substances have long 
been made use of on the Pacific coast, either in 





2200 miles.—Late L’aper. 


As certainly as your Master’s love is in you, 
His work will be upon you; His objects will be 
yours, and also His divine burden ; and sometimes 


\that burden will be heavy. As certainly as you 
‘have feeling, you will have the pains of feeling. 


Expect to have your part with Jesus in his Geth- 
semane. Come in freely hither, tarry ye here and| 
watch. If you sometimes wonder that, being a 
christian, you are yet so heavily burthened—almost 
crushed with concern for such as you are trying 
to save; let your comfort be that you drink your 
Master’s cup. If your love is repelled with scorn 
and your good work baffled, and your heart grows 
heavy under sorrow and discouragement—read 
to sink under its load—come hither—pray with 
Jesus in his sweat of blood, “let this cup pass 
from me.” 

The rice-paper tree has been naturalized in 
New South Wales, and has proved itself to be a 
very hardy plant, having survived the operation 


the place of coal-tar for painting wood and iron 
for marine purposes, or in roofing the houses of 
the inhabitants and paving streets in San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere. ' 

A portion of this district has lately been ex- 
amined by Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, who 
gives some interesting details respecting it. -In 
the county of Santa Barbara, about 10 miles north 
of Buenaventura, this geologist met with an ex- 
tensive range of bituminous shales and slates, 
rising to about 2000 feet in height, and continu- 
ing for 13 miles, which he states may be viewed 
“as one great fountain of mineral oil or naptha,” 
giving rise to numerous outcrops of the liquid 
petroleum, which partly hardening as it flows, has 
resulted in the formation, at different points, of 
extensive beds of asphaltum. The rocks compos- 
ing this range have become weathered during the 
long course of years, so that they present a variety 
of colours, from the alteration of their ferruginous 
and sulphurous ingredients, so that their highly 
bituminous nature is not obvious upon mere ine 
spection ; when struck by the hammer, however, 


rested altogether on the mercy of God in Christ/of great heat and cold, moisture and drought. |they break into fragments lustrous with the shin- 


Jesus, who had been made to him, he said, as to| 





all other sincere believers, “ wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption.” ‘ Away,” 


he exclaimed, “away with all merit: I call for! butterflies, &o. 


The tree is a native of China, and is known as 
the source of that peculiar spongy fabric upon 
which the Chinese 


ing varnish of asphalt. This zone or range 
bituminous shales Prof. Silliman was able to trace 


paint their gaudy pictures of|at intervals for an hundred and fifty miles. 1a 


this immediate neighbourhood, and adjoining the 
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range of oil-bearing strata, there exists a tract of 
several square miles in extent, intersected by a 
few streams which is particularly rich in these 


mineral exudations. In this area, known as the 
Qjai ranch, the otherwise fertile soil has been 
rendered entirely barren by the abundant pre- 
gence of petroleum penetrating the soil and col- 
lecting on the surface in great pools. These 
springs and swamps of petroleum have rendered 
this estate in former years an objectionable one to 
the cattle-dealers, the chief occupants of this 
country, on account of the losses they are subject- 
ed to by their cattle being poisoned by drinking 
the impure waters of the spring, or by being in- 
extricably mired in the yielding ground. 

One of the largest of these springs, which is 
thirty feet in diameter, is described by Prof. Silli- 
man as “ full of tarry oil, boiling with the escape 
of marsh gas. It is situated in the midst of a 
gentle slope, forming part of a terrace or plain, 
elevated at least 1000 feet above the sea (distant 
about 20 miles.) This plain, which is about one 
and a quarter miles long, by three-fourths of a 
nile wide, appears to have been formed by the 
long accumulation of asphaltum, from the evapora- 
tion of the overflow of the great spring. The 
depth of this vast mass of asphaltum is of course 
a matter of conjecture, as no explorations have 
been made upon it; but it is probably safe to esti- 
mate its contents as a mile square at one yard in 
depth, which would give over three million cubic 
yards of fuel, from which a good coke is readily 
prepared, or which is even capable by distillation 
of yielding a large return of oil. The present 
contents of the spring are foul with the decompo- 
sition of numerous cattle mired and drowned in 
the petroleum—an accident of frequent occur- 
rence in dry seasons, when the half-famished and 
thirsty animals wander to browse or drink the 
silphurous water along the margins of these dan- 
gerous places, and, when once involved, they 
never escape.” 

At a moderate calculation this one expanse of 
asphaltum, supposing it to be one yard thick over 
one mile square, would produce, at the rate of 50 
gallons to the ton, the yield which has been ob- 
tained in a small refinery already located near the 
spot, the enormous quantity of 144,500,000 gal- 
lons of refined oil, an amount which is probably 
more than double the total product derived in the 
year 1863, from the region of the Alleghanies ; 
and in addition to this a residuum of coke equiva- 
lent to one-third the weight of the asphaltum 
consumed. In the immediate vicinity of this 
great lagoon of solidified petroleum, there are 
several other natural outlets of this now valu- 
tble production, which together would afford at 
nee, without the sinking of a single well, an 
most unlimited supply of crude oil for a long 
period. 

This deposit is further stated in the report upon 
the geology of the Ojai ranch, to belong to a 
wuch later geological period than the petroleum 
bearing rocks of Pennsylvania, which are believed 
to be located below the coal in the primary strata. 
The California shales are assigned by Prof. Silli- 
man to the cretaceous epoch, a subdivision of the 
’eondary period, while the wells of Rangoon in 
India, and those in Italy are understood to belong 
o the still later Tertiary age. These facts are in- 
teresting as showing that the conversion of the 
ttganic remains enclosed in ancient fossiliferous 

into these bituminous substances, was not 
confined to any particular period in the geological 
ry of our globe, and point towards the pro- 
lability of the existence of such substances in 
icts which are not as yet known to contain 


For “The Friend.” 

“ When the poor and needy seek water, and there is 
none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will 
hear them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them.” 
Isa. xli. 17. 

Having lately read an aceount of Thomas Ross, 
contained in the 3rd vol. of Piety Promoted, 
the excellent advice therein, as being peculiarly 
adapted to the present state of our religious So- 
ciety, has taken strong hold of my mind; and 
believing it may, in the ordering of Providence, 
be as a brook by the way, to revive the spirits of 
some humble travellers, Zionward, who may at 
times be almost ready to give out with discour- 
agement, not only on their own account, but 
also because they tremble lest our religious So- 
ciety should slide away from the only true founda- 
tion, Christ Jesus, the Rock of Ages, as He is 
inwardly revealed in the heart, for our purifica- 
tioi’from all sin and iniquity, I know not how to 
withhold offering it forthe pages of “The Friend,” 
if the conductors thereof approve of its insertion ; 
if they should, may it prove as the poor widow’s 
two mites, which she cast into the treasury, doubt- 
less to show her allegiance to the King of kings. 

New Jersey, 12th mo. 23d, 1864. 


“Thomas Ross, of Wrightstown, in Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, having, with the near sym- 
pathy and unity of his friends and brethren, come 
over to England to pay a religious visit to Friends 
there, arrived a few days before the Yearly Meet- 
ine in 1784, which he attended, and afterwards 
visited Ireland that summer. On his return, he 
joined his friend John Pemberton, of Philadel- 
phia, in visiting§the Quarterly meetings at Wood- 
bridge and Norwich, and proceeded forwards to 
Lincoln, York, and, by Durham, into Scotland. 
They had many meetings among those of other 
societies, which were generally large and satisfac- 
tory; but his bodily indisposition increasing, he 
was under the necessity of resting at sundry pla- 
ces; and, taking a few meetings by the way, he 
reached York the 2d of the Eleventh month, 
1785, and attended their Monthly meeting the 
day following, which was the last meeting he was 
at. 

“‘ During the course of his travels, his religious 
labours were truly acceptable to Friends, and well 
received by others; for, having an espegial eye to 
the putting forth of the Divine hand, his minis- 
try was attended with living virtue and deep in- 
struction; and though not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, yet in godly simplicity, 
and with a zeal becoming true religion. 

“In meetings for business, he was particularly 
serviceable ; his remarks being mostly short, per- 
tinent, and very instructive ; exciting toa steady 
attention to divine counsel in the transacting of 
our christian discipline, and therein to exercise 
true judgment, without partiality or respect of 
persons. 

“ During the course of his illness he was pre- 
served in a heavenly frame of mind. On many 
occasions dropping instructive counsel and advice 
to the friends who attended on and visited him ; 
of which the following collection is but a small 
part. He frequently said that he knew not why 
he was continued in such an exercised state of 
bodily weakness ; yet doubted not but that it was 
all in wisdom, and for some good end ; adding, 
it was not for the clay to say to the potter, Why 
hast thou made me thus? 

“Sitting in the family where he was, during 
the forepart of his illness, he expressed himself 
thus: ‘ Soe young people, keep to your first love ; 
the bridegroom of souls will not be unmindful of 
the bride while she remains chaste ; some of you, 
I believe, are espoused to Christ. Ob, the ardent 


desire which I feel for the youth! “ Thy name is 
as ointment poured forth, therefore do the virgins 
love thee.”’’ 

“The same day, ‘I have not sought mine own 
honour, but the honour of Him who first drew me 
from my habitation, and have great reason to 
praise his name. One thing which inclines me 
to think my work may be nearly done is this; 
that it never appeared to be laid upon me to pay 
a general visit to England.’ At another time he 
said, ‘Qh the harmony there is in the Lord’s 
family! ‘Ephraim shall not envy Judah, nor 
Judah vex Ephraim ; nothing shall hurt or de- 
stroy in all thy holy mountain.”’’ 

“ Again he remarked, on his being under bodily 
oppression, ‘I find no relief but when I feel a re- 
vival of that which is the healer of breaches; but 
that is not at my command. My mind was last 
night much drawn out to my? fellow-labourers, 
Oh that they [may] keep little! I have remem. 
bered that saying, ‘ There are a few names even 
in Sardis who have not defiled their garments,” 
andjlthope there are afew in York. Dear Friends, 
what a people should we be, did we dig deep 
enough. Our lights would shine before men ; 
we should be as the salt of the earth. How ma- 
ny, who have begun well, have had their gar. 
ments defiled with the world, and are become like 
the salt that has Jost its savour. These are as 
dead weights in our assemblies, so that the living 
are scarcely able to bury the dead. O Friends, 
keép to the truth, for it shall rise above the heads 
of gainsayers.’ 

‘At another time, ‘I could not be more at 
home any where. It revives me to see the chil- 
dren about me. I tell you, young people, the 
hardest thing I ever found in my passage was, 
when I was right, to keep so. Oh, the desire I 
felt to get here! The love I feel for you is like 
the love of Jonathan and David. - It extends over 
sea and land; it is like the precious ointment; 
so that some can say with one formerly, “ Neither 
heights nor depths, principalities nor powers, 
things present or to come, shall ever separate us 
from it.’ The least sun casteth a lustre, as the 
glorious luminaries in the outward creation ; so 
that we may say, ‘Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints |” ’ 

“ Again, ‘“ Commune with thine own heart, 
and be still;” this is doing business. Oh, how 
precious is truth! It may employ us on the high- 
way, and in our outward engagements. Dear 
Friends, let us prize it.’ Speaking to the physi- 
cian, he said, ‘ The outward man grows weaker ; 
yet inward support waxeth stronger and stronger.’ 
The same day he said,‘ It is a great favour to 
have a brook by the way! Oh! I see my way 
over all! It is like a foretaste of what is to come. 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord!” 
When he breaks in upon us it is like balm. 
“ There is balm in Gilead.” There are many not 
willing to go to the house of mourning ; but there 
is oceasion for it; it being high time to repair the 
breaches. I have thought for many weeks past, 
the curtain was nearly drawn. There seemed but 
few sands left in the glass; and yet I sometimes 
feel such a travail for Zion’s prosperity, and the 
enlargement of her borders, that [ am ready to 
think the day’s work is not yet done; and at 
other times, I feel so feeble and weak, that all 
seems nearly over. The event I cannot tell, but 
am favoured to be resigned.’ a 

“ Ateanother time, ‘Think nothing too near, 
or too dear, to part with, dear young people, to 
purchase the truth. Your parents cannot give it 
you, though they may give you all they can. It 
is the Lord’s prerogative. Ihave thought it was 
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a great favour to have an education in the truth ; 
but I have been grieved to see many born in the 
Society, like Esau, selling their birthright. Be 
not ashamed of the cross, dear Friends, deny 
Him not before men.’ 

“ Again he added, ‘ Beware of lawful things; 
these lawful things are the strongest bait Satan 
ever laid for our Society. Oh, these lawful things, 
they have hurt many. What a testimony wouid 
it be, if Friends were to shut up their shops on 
week days, to go to meetings, which ought to be 
the main concern ; though many consider world- 
ly things as such. When we have done all we 
can, we are but as unprofitable servants ; we can 
add nothing to Him who is the fountain of good- 
ness! Oh that ocean of ancient goodness ; I seem 
at times as if I was swallowed up init. I have 
cause to be thankful, that I am favoured with a 
resigned mind, and have no will, either to live or 
die. © Father, receive me into thy bosom.’ At 
another time, ‘ Oh, my heart is knit to you, my 
friends; and to the seed which is in bondage in 
many hearts; and though you may have to go 
with it into the wilderness, yet be not discourag- 
ed.’ 

« Feeling himself easier, and his mind favoured, 
he said, ‘Oh, when He puts his hand in, as at 
the hole of the door, how does it smell of sweet 
myrrh. I hope I am not insensible from whence 
my help comes. He sometimes hides himself as 
behind the curtain; yet we must not awake or 
disturb our beloved until he please.’ 

“ Speaking on the general state of mankind, he 
said thus: ‘Qh, how has my mind been oppress- 
ed, in observing that profaneness which abounds 
among the people; many of whom draw iniquity 
as with cords of vanity, and sin as with a cart- 
rope. Yet [ have this satisfaction, that I have 
not failed to reprove many of those I have seen in 
this state; and* have often advised inn-keepers 
and others, to discourage ail kinds of wickedness 
in their houses. My advice hath been generally 
received without gainsaying, and I have comfort 
in the discharge of this duty. Oh, the vileness 
of the land of Ireland! Surely if any nation ever 
had occasion to mourn because of oaths, that has.’ 

“ Being under much bodily affliction, he said, 
‘ How can one die better than in the Lord’s ser- 
vice; for he has been indeed a wonderful coun- 
sellor; he has many times opened a way, when [ 
could see no way; he will never leave nor forsake 
those who trust in him.’ Again, ‘ It is a trying 
time, and yet, I believe I have a well grounded 
hope of having done my duty. I feel no condem- 
nation. Oh, dear friends, what a favour indeed, 
that we have an unction from above! Keep to 
the Truth and its testimony, whatever may be the 
consequence, for it will rise over the heads of 
gainsayers.’ 

« At another time, ‘It will not do for any to 
rest contented with having known the Lord in 
days past, and years that are overand gone. We 
must follow on to know him: a supply of daily 
bread is requisite; and if there is not an hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, we may be sure the 
mind is distempered. Butoh! how have I been 
pained to see and feel, many of the professors of 
the truth, going after the world and its spirit ; 
who, instead of being waymarks, are as stumbling 
blocks to honest enquirers: the state of these is 
lamentable. I have been comforted in the pros- 
pect of a rising generation, if they are not hurt 
by those who ought to be helpers, loving this 
present world. I have, in my time, nmt with 
many cross winds and boisterous waves; but 
have been preserved in a care to keep near the 
point, that guides to the harbour of rest. For 
these fifty years I have been endeavouring to 


fight the good fight of faith. Oh, dearest Father, 
not my will, but thine, be done. Oh, when will 
the curtain be drawn; that this mortal may put 
on immortality, and eternal life, which will, I do 
believe, be my happy portion !’ 

“ He would often, in thankful commemoration 
of the goodness of God to him, break forth in 
these words, ‘ What shall I render unto thee, O 
Lord, for all thy benefits.’ 

“‘ A few days before his decease, on a friend 
returning from meeting, he said he had been fa- 
voured with such a sweet calm, that he hoped 
he should have passed away. A day or two be- 
fore he died, he broke forth sweetly in these 
words; ‘Qh joy! joy! joy!’ Again, ‘ “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victo- 
ry? The sting of death is sin!” I see no cloud 
in my way. I die in peace with all men.’ 


‘“‘ He departed this life the 13th of the Sézond 
month, 1786, at the house of Lindley Murray, at 
Holgate, near York ; and was interred in Friends’ 
burial ground, in that city, the 16th of the same, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 


Canadian Geld Fields.—The attention of the 
public has lately been again called to the district 
lying along the Chaudiere river, in East Canada, 
in which the precious metal has been known for 
several years to exist. As longago as 1851, con- 
siderable quantities of gold had been collected in 
this neighbourhood, and in the Great Exhibition 
held in that year, specimens of it to the value of 
several thousand dollars were to be seen, which 
had been deposited by the Chaudiere Mining 
Company, obtained from the washings of these 
streams. Unsuccessful explorations in subsequent 
years, by various companies, have not increased 
the reputation of this district, and the real extent 
and value of the deposit is still unknown. During 
the past summer, however, fresh investigations 
have been made, with a promise of richer results. 
Three hundred men who have been working along 
the Gilbert river, have extracted, according to 
official statements, 1200 dollars worth per day, for 
several successive weeks, and of a quality, which 
proves upon examination at the U.S. mint in 


iron, copper, lead and zinc. In their general 
stratification and appearance, the Canadian lodes 
resemble closely the analogous strata of the south- 
ern portion of the range. Argentiferous lead ore 
has also been discovered in this neighbourhood of 
considerable richness, one specimen yielding on 
the large proportion of 256 ounces of silver to the 
ton of ore. From the facts which the recent ex- 
plorations and analyses of different specimens 
of rock and dirt have developed, it is believed 
that these fields are fully as rich in gold as the 
average of the lands in California, Australia, and 
our western territories, and like other gold bear. 
ing districts, contain also rubies, garnets, opals, 
emeralds, and even diamonds, specimens of which 
have already been secured. 
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, : : For “ The Friend.” 
The faithful and ‘instructive account given hy 


Samuel Scott, of his various exercises and expe- 
riences, is fraught with reproof and encourage- 
ment, such as may be found profitable and con- 
firming to those who, like him, may be at times 
made sensible of the penalty of disobedience, and 
the reward of faithfulness; whereby we may be 
led to confess our faults, and exercised by the de- 
sire of the truly penitent soul, for healing and 
forgiveness ; in order that through the faithful- 
ness and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, our holy 
Redeemer, we may witness deliverance from our 
captivity, and find acceptance with Him who 
leadeth captivity captive, and is receiving gifts 
even for the rebellious. 

Impatience and petulance, seem to have been the 
besetments with which our tribulated friend had 
most often and largely to contend; for, said he, 
*‘ those seeds of corruption which have been most 
deeply rooted, and most prevalent of later years, 
are peevishness and impetuosity ;”’ on account of 
which his prayer was, “May the command go 
forth from the Watcher, the Holy One, hew down 
the tree and cut off the branches, shake off the 
leaves, and scatter the fruit.” And again he was 
led to the inquiry, “‘ When shall the fir-tree ap- 
pear instead of the thorn, and the myrtle instead 
of the briar ?” 

“In meeting I sat’ said he, “ undet a deep 


Philadelphia, to be very fine, containing about 86| and almost agonizing sense of my past iniquities, 
per cent. of gold, and 12 to 13 percent. of silver.|and frequent deviations from the paths of peace; 
The gold occurs chiefly in the form of small grains; not a penitential tear produced: but wherefore 
and spangles, disseminated in the alluvium of the} dost thou complain, O my soul! for the punish- 
river beds, and in the quartz veins which traverse| ment of thy sins? the immaculate Lamb, who 
the rocks in this locality. Several lumps, vary-|knew no sin, suffered much more abundantly; 





ing in size from that of a pin’s head to masses of 
nine ounces in weight have also been discovered. 
Prof. Henry Wurtz, in a recent exploration of 
this region, attributes the existence of these 
grains along the bed of the Chaudiere and its tri- 
butaries, to the gradual disintegration of the veins 
of auriferous quartz in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the subsequent transportation of 
the metallic particles by the agency of water. 
These auriferous veins occur on the south-easterly 
slope of the Notre Dame mountains, which ap- 
pear to be the terminating crest of the long 
range of the Appalachians, and correspond in po- 
sition to the metalliferous lodes which stretch 
along the south easterly flank of these mountains 
from Georgia northward. This metalliferous zone 
Prof. Wurtz states, carries through Georgia, N. 
and §. Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, gold 
and silver, together with lead, copper and other 


‘thou art justly in this condemnation,’ ‘ but He 
had done nothing amiss.’ At another time, said 
he, “the effusions of anger and evil speaking 
have been of late rather suspended, but the hos- 
tility within has been at times too sensibly felt.” 
And again, “ divers vexatious incidents were at- 
tendant, and I was wanting in patience and re- 
signation. I was tvo fretful on slight and imma- 
terial events.” 

Shortly after recording these painful experien- 
ces, he says, “I was favoured at times to look 
towards the God of patience and consolation, but 
the want of due resignation barred the influences 
which proceed from him ; ‘ for what doth let will 
let, until it be taken out of the way.’ During 
this dispensation, I considered the propriety of 
the apostolic injunction, ‘ Remember them which 
are in bonds, as bound with them, and them who 
suffer adversity, as being also in the body;’ ‘ bear 


metals; but in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and| ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
New York State, appears to contain chiefly iron| Christ.’ A practical adherence to these precepts, 
minerals, such as magnetic iron, iron pyrites, &c.,|next to the grace which is sufficient and soul- 
while to the northward the precious metals again|saving, would be as the balm of human life; tt 
appear, on the eastern slopes of the Green maun-| would alleviate the diversified cup that is handed 
tains in Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp-| forth to mortals ; but how deficient am I herein; 
shire, associated as before with the sulphurets of! how deficient also are others.” 
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The necessity of patience, forbearance and 
sympathy, and his deficiency in these respects, 
are plainly acknowledged, as well as the desire 
for the overcowing of those dispositions whereby 
the mind is disqualified for union and commu- 
nion with the Father of spirits, and the fellow- 
ship of the saints. Besides the natural inclina- 
tion to impetucsity, he laments what may have 
been in some measure contributory to the increase 
of this, where he says; “ by a too pleasurable in- 
dulgence of my palate, my own heart condemns 
me, though always esteemed by my fellow-men, 
in every respect, temperate.” But, says he, “ the 
voice of the internal monitor is greater than the 
witness of men.” 

Many doubtless may sympathise with him in 
this confession and desire: “ manifold were the 
errors even of my religious youth, seeking the 
praise of some good men, but despising others, 
and smiting them with the tongue. May I ob- 
tain mercy and forgiveness! for 1 did it igno- 
rantly, in a zeal for God, but not according te 
true knowledge. ‘Remember not the sins of my 


















For “ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Twelfth month, 1864 

During the past month there were eight clear 
days, six were cloudy without storms, and some 
rain or snow fell during parts of the remaining 
seventeen days, on two of which, namely, the 7th 
and 31st, rain fell all day on the former, and snow 
on the latter date. The highest temperature 
during the month was 59° at noon on the Ist, the 
lowest was 9° on the morning of the 12th; the 
mean temperature was 3532°. The amount of 
rain and snow water was 4-39 inches. 

On reviewing these records for the year 1864, 
it appears that the highest temperature during 
that time was 92°, on the 26th of Sixth month, 
the lowest was 4° on the 18th of Second month, 
and the mean temperature was a fraction over 
534°. The total amount of rain and snow water 
that fell during the year was 42-94 inches. 


of various good works, before they have sufficient 
establishment ‘on their own ground. I think 
much weakness has been brought on many, who, 
if they had been willing to tarry awhile, quietly 
communing with their own hearts, and being 
still, might have been brave helpers amongst us ; 
whereas they have become so mixed up with 
others, as to make little out amongst any, bring- 
ing no fruit to perfection.” 





Scarcity of Wood.—The Railroad Record says 
that although the railroads in Ohio, when first 
constructed, passed through a densely wooded 
country, yet now, on the main lines, wood is dis- 
appearing at a rate which will soon put it out of 
the power of the railroad companies to command 
wood under a very high price. It states that the 
railroads of Ohio consume twelve thousand acres 
of wood per annum. Wood is becoming very 
scarce in all the older sections of the country, and 
it is high time that more attention was paid to 
setting out trees on waste land. 















Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
. First month 2d, 1865. 
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war, he deals only in a general declaration of his un- 
changed views, and keeps as much as possible to him- 
self the present state and future resources of the north- 
ern armies. Altogether the situation, even as depicted 
in the message and the accompanying reports, renders 
it the most uncomfortable President’s address ever read 
to the American House of Representatives.” The British 
press considers it lamentable that the reciprocity treaty 
should be abolished, and hopes the United States will 
allow its continuance, as in a short time the mititary 
and naval defences of this great frontier will pass into 
the hands of the colonists themselves. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at an advance. 
Wheat and flour in moderate request at a slight advance. 
Consols 89}.. The London money market easy at 54 a 
6 per cent. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says: The posi- 
tion of the Bank of France has seldom been better at 
this season of the year than it is at present. Prices were 
higher in the Paris flour market. A Paris paper con- 















ting as it were in chains of darkness, because of 
the iniquities which prevail against them, or have| rain in the Twelfth months, 1863 and 1864. 

the dominion over them, whercin they may wit-| . 1863. 1864. 
ness the loosing of their bonds, the delivering of| Highest temperature in the Twelfth 
their captive souls from the snare of the enemy, month, ° ° - 58° 59° 
through the power and goodness of Him who .is| Lowest, do. do. do. 17° 9° 
tbundant in pardon and mercy, “ forgiving trans-| Mean, do. do. do. — 3559° 35§3° 
gression and sin ;” even “the Lord God gracious| Amount of rain and snow water in 

and merciful, who willeth not the death of the inches, Twelfth month, - 466 4:39 
sinner, but rather that ali should repent, return 

and live.” Amen. 


Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of 





For “The Friend.’ 
in a testimony concerning Abigail Dockray, 
deceased, issued by Hardshaw Kast Monthly 
Meeting, in 1843, it is said : 

‘Our dear friend was peculiarly qualified to 
enter into feeling with others, both in their out- 
ward trials and their spiritual conflicts; being aps . ae a. oo YP ecrueuie om 
oe ready - sympathize with such, fresly ~< Tunis. "The aus who had submitted had chee off 
ministering to their temporal necessities, and di- 


, 3 ; their allegiance to the Bey, and were surrounding the 
recting their minds to the Source of all true con- cainp of General Rutten. Troops had been sent to his 
solation and peace. She was much concerned|relief. 


that any of our young Friends should evince a| Official advices from Mexico state that President 
disposition to wander from what she considered Juarez had entered Chihuahua and met with an entha- 
ae enclosure of our Society In ellesion to siastic reception. Jyarez had intended to establish his 


: . ; “ residence in Durango, but the French having obtained 
this subject, she thus writes to a friend: ‘ Many a victory in that vicinity, the Mexican army bad to with- 
of our young people I have observed, after their| draw to Chihuabua. Juarez was busily engaged in or- 


minds have become awakened to the things which| g«vizing ao qeee mo on roe efficiently the 

a aia : sre i war against the French. e general impression in 
belong to their penes, coem to inquire if there be Mexico is said to be, that Maximilian’s rule cannot stand 
not an easier way than by the cross; giving their 


- . . another year. 
minds up to many plausible things, by which Unseen Seana fhe difficulty with Brazil on account 
théy are led to join others in the public support of the unlawful seizure of the pirate Florida in the port 





Results of Emancipation in Maryland.—The 
tbolition of slavery in Maryland is attended with 
the good results the-friends of emancipation ex- 
pected. A steady stream of emigration from our 
sister States, particularly Pennsylvania, is pour- 
ing in upon us, now that “ free labour’ has be- 
tome a settled fact. In every county of the State 
large sales of land have taken place during the 
past two wonths, and the purchasers are men who 
latend to settle in our midst, and who do not pur- 
thase for the sake of speculation. The worn-out 
ind half-tilled tracts of the large slaveholder, in 
the hands of farmers who till their grounds b 
free labour, who ‘encourage free schools, and all 
the accompaniments of free institutions, will soon 
place Maryland in the position among the free 
States that she should have-occupied long ago. 

imore American. 
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of Bahia, is said to have been satisfactorily arranged. 





The United States Secretary of State*has informed the 
Brazilian minister that the President disavowed and re- 
gretted the proceeding, that he would suspend Capt. | unexpectedly feeble. 
Collins, and direct him to appear before a court-mar'ial,| bombard the fort without making any serious impres- 
and that the United States consul at Babia, who advised | sion upon it. 
the capture, would be dismissed. The crew of the after Generals Butler and Weitzell inspected the ground 
Florida baving been illegally brought into the custody; they came to the conclusion that an assault was im- 
of the United States government, would be set at liberty. | practicable, and ordered the troops to re-embark. A 
This disclaimer and explanation has been accepted as} battalion of rebel troops outside of the fort was cap- 
satisfactgry. ' tured. The vessels suffered very little from the rebel 
Popular Vote for President.—The aggregate vote ac-| fire, but a large number of men were killed and wound- 
tually returned was 3,957,702. Of these 2,182,502 were|ed by the bursting of the one hundred pound Parrot 
cast for Abraham Lincoln, and 1,775,200 for George B.| guns, which proved utterly unfit for service. After the 
M‘Clellan. . failure of the expedition, General Butler returned to his 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 345, including 14) head-quarters on the James river, leaving the land forces 
deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 45 deaths| under command of Gen. Weitzell. A rebel dispatch from 
of consumption, 10 of croup, 28 of scarlet fever, 23 of| Wilmiggton ‘on the 28th ult. says, “The Federal fleet 
typhus and typhoid fever, and 19 of small pox. The! has disappeared and only the usual blockaders remain. 
total mortality of the year 1864 amounted to 17,582,| Gen. Bragg reports that with his present means and dis- 
of which 9782 were males, and 7800 females. The great) position of his forces no danger need be apprehended.” 
disparity between males and females is explained by| It is not certain whether the attempt to capture the de- 
the deaths among the sick and wounded soldiers, of| fences of Wilmington will be abandoned at this time or 
whom 1598 were interred during the year. The entire| renewed under more favorable circumstances. 
number of fires reported in the year was 406. Many of} Alabama.—A Federal force of about 2000 men, lately 
those did but little damage. The city police arrested | made a raid into this State to sever the telegraph and 
33,909 persons in the course of the year, which is @/ railroad communications at Pollard. On arriving at that 
rather smaller number than in 1863. The amount of| place it was found to have been evacuated. The depots, 





exploding @ vessel loaded with 215 tons of powder, as 


near to Fort Fisher as it could be brought. The anti-|Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
cipated effect was not produced, the concussion being|work now devolving upon the christian people of thig 
The squadron then proceeded to|land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 


A considerable force was landed, but | 


Committee on Instruction trust there may be suitable 


gious Society of Friends, that they will be prepared to 
offer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
| those selected for this important and responsible under. 
taking. 

Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
M. C. Cope, 1312 Filbert Sircet; Philip C. Garrett, 400 
Chesnut Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 
Front Street. 





WANTED. 


A Friend to act as Superintendent of Farming and 
general out-door business of the Freedmen’s settlement 
at Yorktown. Apply to 

Epwarp Bettie, Camden, P. O., N. J., or 
Same. R. Sareiey, 1623 Filbert St. 
Twelfth mo. 30th, 1864. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. Wortsine- 
Ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


water rents paid by the inhabitants for 1864, was/storehouses, ordnance building, with 2000 stand of|™#de to the Superintendent, to Cartes Exuis, Clerk 


$588,026, being $50,000 more than in the previous year.|arms, and several miles of railroad were destroyed. 
Virginia.—No change is reported in the situation of} Upon the return of the expedition, the rebels were met 
affairs around Petersburg and Richmond. There were! at Little Escambia and defeated after a severe engage- 
rumors that General Lee was preparing for a new and | ment. 
important movement. The southwestern part oftheState| Arkansas:—The Richmond Dispatch of Twelfth mo. 
was recently invaded by a Federal force under General | 23d, asserts that Gen. Price had reorganized his army, 
Stoneman, aided by Generals Gillem and Burbridge.| and was issuing rations to thirty-three thousand men. 
After defeating the rebel forces under Breckenridge, and| A large part of his force consisted of the new recruits 
driving them over the mountains into North Carolina, brought by him out of Missouri: enough men, accord- 
the Federal troops destroyed the saltworks at Saltville,! ing to the Dispatch, to form five new brigades. It has 
and the leadworks at Leadville. They also destroyed) been supposed that Price was compelled to make a most 
all the rebel depots of supplies in that part of the State, | disastrous retreat, with the loss of thousands of prisoners 
together with a great number of foundries, mills, fac-| and nearly all his artillery, but if the information given 
tories, bridges, &c. Thirteen railroad trains, with loco-|to the Dispatch is correct, Price’s expedition into Mis- 
motives, were captured and destroyed, and 869 prisoners} souri was as completely successful as his orders per- 
were taken. General Stoneman afterwards returned to} mitted it to be. 
Nashvilie, leaving Generals Burbridge and Gillem to| The Markets, §c—The 2d inst. being generally ob- 
protect the frontiers of East Tennessee. The éntire loss| served as a holiday, there was not enough business done 





of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
\delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Marriep, Eleventh month 17th, 1864, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Medford, N. J., Josava L. Harmer, of Moores- 
{town, to Resecca W., daughter of Zebedee Haines, de- 
ceased, of the former place. 





Dixp, 17th of Eleventh month, 1864, at the residence 
of Josiah T. White, near Dublin, Indiana, Taomas Ken- 
|NEDY a minister, of Wayne Co., State of North Carolina, 
jaged 76 years. This dear Friend was arrested at his 
|own home, the 17th of Twelfth month, 1862, and throwa 
into prison, by confederate authority, at Salisbury ia 
his native State, where his frank, open-hearted, chris- 
tian course, gained him the respect and confidence of 
the officers in charge of him. He was removed on the 
6th of Third month, 1863, to Richmond, Va., and con- 


of the expedition during this movement is said to have} 
been only 200 men. The value of the property destroyed | 
in this raid is estimated at twenty millions of dollars. 

Louisiana.—An expedition under General Davidson, 
into the interior of Mississippi, had returned after ac- 
complishing their object. They travelled one hundred; 
miles in fifteen days, burned many bridges and destroyed | 
a great length of railroad, together with much other} 
valuable property. An expedition against Mobile, under 
General Granger, has left New Orleans. It landed at 
Pascagoula on the 15th, and pushed on towards Mobile. 
It is reported that there is a strong Union feeling in 
Mobile. 

Tennessee.—The last week added but little to our pre- 
vious information from this quarter. The severity of 
the weather appears to have interfered with the opera- 
tions of the hostile armies. The latest dispatch dated | 
on the 3lst ult., says, it is thougit that the bulk of| 
Hood’s army is still north of the Tennessee river. Hood! 
attempted to strike the river at Decatur, Alabama, but} 
he found the place occupied by a Federal force which| 
had preceded him. At the same time the United States} 
gun-boats came up the river and compelled him to| 
abandon a point near Florence where he had pontoons. 
The roads were almost impracticable for infantry. Rail-| 
way communication between Nashville and Chattanooga} 
has been restored. Gen. Thomas’ head-quarters were} 
at Pulaski on the 30th ult. 

Georgia.—Some further particulars of the capture of} 
Savannah have been received. The demand for the 
surrender was made on the 16th ult., and Gen. Hardee 
replied that he could and would hold the city. General | 
Sherman then proceeded to complete the investment of| 
the place, but owing to the swamps on the north side} 





to fix quotations. There has been no material change fined in Libby Prison, a cold and comfortless building, 
in the prices of the great staples. Gold fell after the | Where he was deprived of almost every comfort, and 
capture of Savannah to 210, but advanced again as soon |Coutracted the disease which eventually terminated bis 
as it was found that the expedition against Wilmington |!ife. While very sick he was exchanged, amooug other 
was a failure. The price fluctuated, during several days, | Prisoners, and sent to Washington, D. C., where, through 
between 226 and 230, closing on the 31st ult. at 227}. |the kindness of the government authorities and of 
The offerings of beef cattle in the Philadelphia market | Friends of Washington and Philadelphia, every attention 
reached about 1800 head, prices ranged from $10 to|#nd necessary comfort were supplied him; and, under 
$18 the 100 Ibs. for common to good and prime. Of judicious treatment, he so far recovered as to be able to 
hogs, 4000 were sold at $17 to $19 the 100 Ibs. net. \travel. He attended with satisfaction Philada. Yearly 
Sheep were scarce and much higher, 2000 were sold at |Meeting; then went to Illinois, and spent most of his 
9 to 10} cts. per lb. gross. remaining time amongst his relatives there and in In- 
diana. He attended several Yearly Meetings in the west, 
and other meetings of Friends, much to his own and 

. RECEIPTS. their satisfaction, as long as he was able. During his 
Received from J. Hall, Agt., O., for J. Walton, J. W.| sickness, he often expressed a concern for the welfare of 
Smith, and L. Taber, $2 each, vol. 38, for E. Sidwell, jour Society, and for the maintenance of our principles, 
$2, vol. 37, and for B. Sidwell, $2, to No. 18, vol. 39; | and upholding of the standard of Truth and righteous- 
from I. Lightfoot, O., per A. Garretson, Agt., $10, to|ness in the earth. Whilst contemplating the horrible 
No. 27, vol. 37; from A. Cowgill, Agt., la., for J. Hall, | scenes that were being enacted in his native land, he 
$4, vols. 36 and 37, and for Ann Oliphant, $2, vol. 38 ; remarked, “We are blameable for the iniquitous and 
from J. E. Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 38; from D. M. Mott,| unrighteous system of slavery; for we know it is an evil 








Agt., O., for D. Naylor, $2, vol. 38, and for G. Mott, $6, | practice and abhorrent in the Divine sight.” He seemed 


to No. 16, vol. 39; from Anne Pim, Pa., $2, vol. 37; 
from M. A. Fritchman, Ill., per A. Fritchman, $2, to No. 
20, vol. 39; from 1. Cowgill, O., per J. Cowgill, $3, to 
No. 52, vol. 38; from G. Foster, L. I., $4, vols. 37 and 
38, and for G. Frost, $1, to No. 43, vol. 38. 


Received from a Friend, of Hickory Grove, Ia., per A. 
| Cowgill, $1, and from Friends of Plainfield M. M., O., 


$50, for the Relief of the Freedmen. 





The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re- 


could not at once extend his lines in that direction. In/lief of Freedmen, having erected a building at Washing- 
the mean time the rebel commander avaiied himself of| ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 


the opportunity to escape with most of his army. The 
city was formally surrendered to Sherman by the mayor 
and council. The rebels were apprehensive that Gen. 
Sherman would next move on Augusta, According to 
a rebel dispatch, an expedition from the Federal army 


* at Savannah had proceeded towards the Altamaha river, 


their destination probably being the southwestern part 
of the State. 

North Carolina.—The formidable expedition of land 
and naval forces against Wilmington does not appear to 
have accomplished much. The operations began by 


ple, and as a home for the teachers employed, are de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 
and his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
stitution. It is necessary that the former should be 
qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 
the part of Principal of the Schools, and that the latter 
should be fitted to act as the female head of the family. 


very solicitous for the welfare of his beloved wife and 
children, saying: “I desire them to have a portion of 
the good things of this life; and an ample foretaste of 
the joys of that which is to come.” He often expressed 
a desire to see them, that he and they might take sweet 
counsel together, and walk to the house of the Lord in 
company, and take a final leave of each other; and that 
he would then be willing “to gather up and go home.” 
His prayer was mercifully answered by the arrival of 
his family twelve days before his release ; not, however, 
till the disease had so reduced his strength as to render 
him unable to converse, except a very little; yet he ex- 
pressed much thankfulness for this, among the many 
blessings with which he was favoured. During the 
course of his sickness, his mind seemed filled with love 
to all, and thanksgiving and praise to his Heavenly 
Father ; expressing his entire resignation to the Divine 
will; and, being remarkably preserved from doubts and 
fears, the saying was truly verified in him, “Tbou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed off thee, 


It is important that they should enter upon the service | because he trusteth in Thee.” 


with an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 
the teachers, over whom they will be placed. The 
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